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Farewell before a long journey 


Twelve huskies are on their way to be trained in New 
Zealand before joining Sir Edmund Hillary’s party in the 
Commonwealth Transantarctic Expedition. They came 
from Greenland and spent three weeks in quarantine at 
Edenhridge, Kent. Here we see one of them with a young 
admirer who went down to the London docks to say farewell. 


JAPANESE LANTERN 
FOR OLYMPICS 

A Japanese stone lantern weigh¬ 
ing two tons has been presented to 
the Lord Mayor of Melbourne by 
the Mayor of Yokohama, who is 
also president' of the Japanese 
Olympic Federation. He sent the 
lantern as a token of good will 
and friendship from the “first port 
of Japan to the host port of the 
city of Australia for the Olympic 
Games.” 

The lantern, which will burn 
continuously, will be erected in 
one of Melbourne’s many Botanic 
Gardens during the Games, 


HE BEAT THIi MET MEA 

Mr, Harry Boon, of Clee- 
thorpes, who makes weather fore¬ 
casts based on the behaviour of 
gnat? and birds, beat the Air 
Ministry experts recently. In a 
local contest in which the scores 
were judged over the period of 
a month, Mr. Boon was declared 
the winner by 127 points to 123. 

LAST TRY 

The motto of 89-year-old Mr. 
Fredj Marsden, of Hope, Derby¬ 
shire, is “try, try, try again.” 

He entered the competition for 
the best flower garden in his 
village for 45 years without suc¬ 
cess. But this year he has won. 


2500 MILES TO 
HOSPITAL 

When an Australian cattle- 
drover’s horse fell, rolled on him 
and broke his back recently, the 
injured man faced a journey to 
hospital about as far as from 
London to Baghd.ad. He had been 
driving cattle some 200 miles 
south-east of Darw'in in the 
Northern Territory when the acci¬ 
dent occurred. 

The Aboriginal stockmen with 
him built a bush stretcher and 
carried him five miles through 
thick scrub to a camp, where he 
was transferred to a truck for a 
rough journey of 20 miles to Top 
Springs. This was the nearest 
place where the Royal Flying 
Doctor Service could be sum¬ 
moned. An aircraft arrived and 
took him to Darwin Hospital, but 
there it was decided that he 
needed specialist attention, so he 
was flown to Sydney. 

The man with a broken back 
travelled nearly 2500 miles. 


MOUOTAIN-CLIMBmG 
. UNDER THE SEA 


Submarine scientists explore depths 
round Australia’s coast 

It has long been held that on the sea-bed between the 
North Pacific, the Coral Sea, and the Indian Ocean lies 
evidence of a lost continent of which Malaya, the East 
Indies, and Australia once formed part. Tasmania and 
the State of Victoria would have been the south-eastern 
extremity of that continent. A submarine survey has 
recently been completed which throws new light on the 
mysteries of the sea-bed in the latter region and an Aus¬ 
tralian correspondent tells about it here. 


"IlTiCH mountains and deep 
valleys have been discovered 
under the sea off the Australian 
coast in a hydrographic survey 
completed recently by the Royal 
Navy submarine Telemachus in a 
12,000-mile under-water trip. She 
explored undersea volcanoes, 
climbed submerged mountains, 
and roamed over great dark 
valleys and plains. 

Telemachus made 138 deep-sea 
dives and charted great areas off 
the Australian coast which have 
always before-been empty spaces 
on mariners’ charts. 

The submarine plumbed a depth 
of 34,200 feet only about 1500 
less than the world’s greatest 
known depth. It also examined 
part of the earthquake fault which 
runs down the Pacific to the hot- 
spring regions of New Zealand 
and found an underwater exten¬ 
sion of New Caledonia stretching 
beyond the Isle of Pines towards 
New Zealand. 

Aboard the submarine there 
were two civilian scientists, one 
from the Australian Bureau of 
Mineral Resources, and the other 


THE DUKE’S OWN 
TRANSMITTER 

The Lagonda car belonging to 
the Duke of Edinburgh now has a 
two-way radio set which enables 
him to get in touch with Bucking¬ 
ham Palace wherever he happens 
to be while touring in this country. 

The method is to call up the 
nearest of the 21 radio posts of the 
Automobile Association network, 
and his message is then sent on to 
the Palace. Radio telephone mes¬ 
sages from the Palace can also be 
received by the Duke. 

BETWEEN FRIENDS 

Two 76-year-old farm workers 
who, between them, have served 
one family for 124 years, were 
presented with long-service awards 
at the recent Orsett Show', Essex. 
They were Mr. George Cudby, of 
Upminster, who began working 
when he was 12, and his friend, 
Mr. George Price, of Dagenham, 
who started when he was !6. 


from the Lamontc Geological 
Observatory, New York. 

The survey was one of Aus¬ 
tralia’s contributions to the World 
Geophysical Year of 1957-1958. 

Another ship engaged on similar 
survey work off the Australian 
coast, H.M.A.S. Barcoo, has solved 
the riddle of Bass Strait, separa¬ 
ting Tasmania from the Australian 
mainland. Many scientists be¬ 
lieved that the floor of the strait 
was cut by deep gorges and river 
beds. But H.M.A.S. Barcoo has 
found it to be almost as flat as a 
billiards table. 

Some 200 to 300 miles east of 
Sydney the Barcoo charted another 
mountain range, climbing up to 
5000 feet from the ocean floor, 
and the experts believe that this 
range runs at. least 300 miles 
north and south. 

CLOSE TO ’VFORKl 

At Garden Island, a naval 
establishment in Sydney Harbour, 
hydrographers are completing 
maps showing the recently dis¬ 
covered plateaus, ranges, and peaks. 

Much of the success of the 
venture, particularly that of Tele¬ 
machus, was due to the two 
civilian scientists. For two months 
they worked and slept in the sub¬ 
marine’s ammunition magazine— 
12 feet long, five feet wide, and 
five feet high. The distance from 
their bunks to their laboratory 
was only a few feet. 

The work was done in hourly 
dives and observations were made 
at 50-milc intervals. 

Here, at depths unaffected by 
wind, waves, or currents, the 
scientists could make their investi¬ 
gations from a steady platform. 

One of the most important 
instruments carried was a. special 
pendulum brought from Lamonte, 
Observatory. Timed to one- 
millionth of a second, it was 
used to measure variations in the 
earth’s gravity. From its readings 
the. two scientists were able to 
chart the undersea crust of the 
earth and decide what type of 
locks composed it. 

Thus, patiently and slowly, the 
secrets of the deep are being 
brought to light. 
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This is England 

Just before they cross the Welsli border motorists can now 
see this big sign. It has been set up by the R.A.C. 
near Llanymynech. 


TO EAST AFRICA 


■ Next Friday Princess Margaret 
is due to leave for her five-week 
tour of Mauritius, Zanzibar, and 
East Africa, during which she will 
travel thousands of miles by air, 
sea, and land. 

After, flying to Mombasa, she 
will join the royal yacht on 
September 23 for a 1600-mile 
voyage south-eastward to remote 
Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, 
reaching there six days later. 
While approaching it the Princess 
will probably be intrigued by the 
curious shape of its mountains, 
which Mark Twain once described 
as “ quaint and picturesque groups 
of toy peaks.” 

Far from other centres of civili¬ 
sation, this delightful island, 39 
miles long and 29 wide, has a 
population of more than half-a- 
million, of European, Indian, and 
African descent. They speak a 
French patois handed down from 
the days when Mauritius belonged 
to France. 

The Princess will be welcomed 
by crowds in the streets of Port 
Louis, the capital, and later she 
will lay the foundation stone of 
new buildings for the Royal 
College School. 

ISLE OF CLOVES 

On October 1 she leaves for 
Zanzibar, the island famous for 
its cloves, which lies off the coast 
of Tanganyika. There on October 
5 she will dine at the Palace with 
the Sultan, Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin 
Harub, who has reigned for 45 
years, and attended four corona¬ 
tions at Westminster Abbey. 

She will say goodbye to pic¬ 
turesque Zanzibar and its Arabian 
Nights atmosphere on October 7 
and sail to Dar-es-Salaam (it 
means Harbour of Peace) 50 miles 
away, where she will be greeted 
by thousands of schoolchildren as 
she drives to Government House. 

Next day begins her 11-day tour 
of the immense territory of Tan¬ 
ganyika, which is four times the 
size of Great Britain, and has a 
population of over eight million, 
all but 100,000 of them Africans. 
Everywhere crowds of people of 


different tribes will cheer her— 
with children well to the fore— 
and there will be many “ Barazas,” 
or official gatherings. 

Among many wonders she will 
see will be the fabulous diamond 
mine run by Dr. Williamson, who 
presented one of the world’s finest 
pink diamonds to the Queen when 
she was Princess Elizabeth. Near 
Arusha in the north of Tangan¬ 
yika Princess Margaret will stand 
on the edge of a crater and look 
down into a wide natural arena, 
where herds of elephants, buffa¬ 
loes, and other wild animals roam. 

L\ A GAME RESERVE 

On October 18 she will fly to 
Nairobi in neighbouring Kenya. 
There, two days later, she will 
again be acclaimed by a great 
gathering of children, and will also 
meet Kenya’s Olympic Games 
team, to whom she will present 
colours. Then she will visit other 
parts of the Colony, seeing 
dances by African tribesmen and 
spending a night in a game 
reserve, at the foot of snow¬ 
capped Mount Kilimanjaro— 
Africa’s highest mountain (19,340 
feet). 

More travel and events in 
Kenya will follow, and on the 
evening of October 25 she will 
wave farewell to Africa; after five 
unforgettable weeks which will 
have given immense pleasure to 
millions of her Royal sister’s 
African citizens of all races. 


PRINCESS MARGARET OFF 


Two teenagers 
talk to the 

scientists 

. Two scientific young people 
who have made some valuable 
studies in natural history addressed 
the British Association meeting at 
Sheffield. One of them was 18-yearr 
old Anne Bunting, of Thorne 
Grammar ! School; the other was 
Kenneth Hughes, aged 16, from 
Chesterfield Tapton House School, 
whose achievement was announced 
in the C N as a coming event. 

Kenneth’s special study is three 
species of finches. He told the 
audience, among other things, 
that though a mated bullfinch 
cock does not mind stray hens 
entering its territory, cock-birds of 
other species of finch will aggres¬ 
sively drive them out, 

, SELF-TAUGHT SINGERS • 

He also had some interesting 
things to say about how young 
birds learn to sing. He described 
how linnets, hatched out by a 
canary, sang the linnet’s song, 
though they had never heard a 
bird of their own kind. But he 
noticed that they were older when 
they began to sing than would 
otherwise have been the case, and 
their notes were subdued. ' 

Anne Bunting spoke of a far 
less attractive creature—the large 
American cockroach. She has dis¬ 
covered that what some textbooks 
say about this insect is incorrect, 
for, in a favourable temperature, 
its eggs incubate in 28 or 29 days, 
a much shorter period than that 
given in the books. 

Kenneth and Anne’s contribu¬ 
tions were well up to the high 
standard of the British Associa¬ 
tion, whose purpose is to explain 
the developments of science to the 
general public. 

In carrying out this task the 
experts at Sheffield dealt with a 
wide variety of subjects. The 
President. Sir Raymond Priestley, 
for e.xample, spoke of a 
mechanical weather reporter called 
a Grasshopper. This device could 
be dropped over Antarctic wastes. 
On landing, it rights itself on its 
six legs, and sends out weather 
reports by radio in the Inter¬ 
national Morse Code. 

DOUBTS ABOUT ATOMIC PLANES 

Another mechanical wizard of 
our times, the electronic com¬ 
puter which works out com¬ 
plicated mathematical problems, 
waS/ referred to by Sir George 
Thomson, F.R.S., as equal in 
importance to nuclear energy 
(atomic power). But the scope of 
human invention still has its 
limits, for Sir George said: “I do 
not see the slightest hope for the 
nuclear rfiotor car; and I have 
grave doubts about the nuclear 
aeroplane.” 

And Mr. J. F. Coales, of Cam¬ 
bridge L’niversity, doubted whether 
machines would be able to take 
over decision-making in research, 
or: in invention and design—but, 
he went on, “They are releasing 
man from his part as b^ast of bur¬ 
den and slave so that he may 
exercise his creative ability to the 
full.” 
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Everywhere 

Milford Haven, a fine natural 
harbour on the Pembrokeshire 
coast, is to be equipped to take 
the biggest oil tankers afloat. The 
cost is expected to be £5,000,000. 

TO THE RESCUE 

A Newquay Fire Brigade 
station officer set out to rescue 
two people cut off by the tide and 
returned with nine people he had 
found in difficulties. 

A steelworks at Skinningrove, 
in North Yorkshire, has supplied 
the material for television masts 
at Sydney and Melbourne. It is 
hoped their first function will be 
to transmit TV pictures of the 
Olympic Games. 

The firet steam generated in the 
atomic reactors at the Calder Hall 
power station has been fed 
through the turbines. The station 
is due to be opened by the Queen 
on October 17. 

THEY ALL 'WANT VISCOUNTS 

An order for three Viscount 
airliners from Uruguay brings the 
total on order from Vickers- 
Armstrongs to 356. 

Edinburgh’s one o’clock gun 
was silent recently after rain had 
rusted its firing mechanism. 

What is thought to be the 
second largest cave in Britain has 
been discovered under Pen Park, 
near Bristol. Experts have been 
exploring it to discover its full 
extent. 


illustrated booklet 
with details about 
The CHILDREN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


News from 


NO SCHOOL EXAMS 
Russia has abolished school 
examinations. Instead, teachers 
will make regular reports on 
pupils’ work. 

Of 70 children who entered for 
a cycling proficiency test at Brid¬ 
lington, Yorkshire,- only three 
failed. 

RESCUER AT 91 
A 91-year-old man, Mr. P. 
Hutchins, waded into a pond on 
Hampstead Heath, London, and 
rescued a 16-year-old girl and a 
three-year-old boy. 


Top of the pinnacle 


Repairs to the outside stonework 
of King’s College Chapel at 
Cambridge are being carried out. 
Stonemasons are seen here at 
work on one of the pinnacles 
which adorn the roof. 


These lucky children 

have help with their lessons 

THEIR PARENTS GAVE THEM A SET OF 


ARTHUR MEE’S 


CHIIDREN’S 

ENCYCIOPEDIA 

Now they bare discoTered the excitement 
of finding tbings out for- themselves* 
Encyclopedia is a big word and may sound 
rather dull. But there is nothing dull 
. about the CHILDREN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA* 
I It*a packed with vivid pictures on every 
i imaginable subject and the explanations 
are such that every intelligent boy or girl 
can understand. 

The CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA will 
not only, help in your schoolwork and 
everyday interests—but is marvelieus fiih 
and entertainment* Hours can be spent 
just browsing through its exciting pages* 


Please send FREE Name 
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POWER UNDER 
THE CHANNEL 


Horse and cart for light work 

This happy horse is one of the amusing features of the 
nightly illuminations at Happy Mount Park, Morecambe, 
this season. 


The electricity systems of 
Britain and France are to be 
linked by an undersea high-tension 
cable. Work on the project, 
estimated to cost £4,000,000, is to 
start next year and is scheduled 
to be finished by 1960. 

The purpose of the 24-mile 
cable will be to supplement each 
country’s power system in 'time of 
need, thus saving the building of 
new power stations, Power from 
France, two thirds of which is 
produced by water, will be used in 
Britain during peak periods.. 
Britain, in turn, will be able 
to supply her partner during 
droughts, when French water¬ 
power is reduced. 

The cable will carry between 
120,000 and 150.000 kilowatts at 
200,000 volts—about the output of 
a single modern power station. 

France is already linked with 
the power systems of Belgium, 
Flolland, Germany, Austria, Swit¬ 
zerland, Luxemburg, and Italy. In 
this way it may be possible for 
Britain to use power generated in 
the Alps. 


WRONG WAY HOME 

An official at a Leeds budgeri¬ 
gar show was unpacking entries 
when he found a rabbit. It had 
been exhibited at an agricidtural 
show in another part of the 
county, had gained a third prize 
and been sent home by rail to 
Manchester. But something went 
wrong and it found itself at the 
bird show, where there was not 
even a consolation prize for it. 

But it is safely home in its 
hutch now. 


, Israel is rapidly becoming a 
land of amateur archaeologists. 
Almost every home has- its own 
little private collection, for people 
have only to roam the wild coun¬ 
tryside for a few days to have 
every chance of picking up some 
fascinating finds. 

One 13-year-old schoolboy, 
named Reuven, did not have to go 
more than a few yards from his 
home to make a valuable discovery 
which has aroused the interest of 
the Israel Department of Anti¬ 
quities. 

For a year now Reuven and four 
young friends have been working 
after school hours and during holi- 
diays, rambling round Jerusalem 
discovering ancient caves, walls. 


SOLDIERS IN BOOKS 
AND PICTURES 

, An exhibition of books and 
pictures illustrating the British 
soldier's life during the past 250 
years is on view at the London 
Headquarters of the National Book 
League (7 Albemarle St.), until 
November 10. 

The show is vivid with uniforms, 
prints and pictures, famous car¬ 
toons of the two, world wars, and 
a fascinating set of soldiers lent by 
the British Model Soldier Society. 

Many rare and interesting 
volumes are on view, and books 
from Windsor Castle have been 
lent by the Queen. Manuscripts 
include Byron's -Waterloo Stanzas, 
Rupert Brooke's The Soldier, and 
Blake’s The War Song to English¬ 
men, with the poet's own correc¬ 
tions. ' 


and pottery. They all live in 
Rehavia, Jerusalem’s residential 
section, not far from the 
Monastery of the Cross. This 
monastery, built in the 12th cen¬ 
tury, was named after the olive 
tree from which, according to 
legend, the Crucifixion Cross was 
made. 

It was here that the boys made 
their big archaeological discovery. 
They unearthed a wine-press dating 
from the 2nd or 3rd century a.d. 

With the air of a professor. 
Reuven explained to his young 
friends; “Here on these same hills j 
,were the famous vineyarlts of 
Jerusalem, and this is where the 
wine used to be made for the 
noblemen of the city.” 


HYMN WRITTEN IN 
A COACH 

The writing of a well-known 
children's hymn, “I think when I 
read that sweet story of old,” was 
commemorated recently in the 
small chapel of Blagdon, Somerset. 
It was here that the author, 
Jemima Thompson Luke first 
taught the hymn to her Sunday 
School class. 

It is said that she was much 
attracted by some music and 
decided to write words to it while 
she was travelling alone in a stage 
coach. 

The words were ultimately sent 
to The Sunday School Teachers’ 
Magazine, and so preserved to de¬ 
light future generations of children. 

That stage-coach journey took 
place in 1841, but the words and 
music of the hymn live on. 

LEATHER* BUCKETS 

The old custom of presenting 
leather fire buckets to the Sheriffs 
of London was revived recently 
after a break of more than 70 
years. 

The sheriffs taking part in the 
ceremony went by river from the 
City to the London Fire Brigade 
headquarters on the Albert 
Embankment. There they were 
presented with two leather buckets, 
each emblazoned with the City’s 
arms. 

The buckets had been made by 
a Dagenham firm on a mould 
which has been in constant use 
since 1775. 

The custom dates back to the 
time of the Great Fire of 1666, 
and is a ceremonial reminder that 
each alderman and sheriff was 
once required, on his election, to 
give a dozen buckets to the 
City's fire-fighting store. 

HIS owtTtraction 

ENGINE 

Michael Lugg. of Gore Farm, 
Billingshurst, Sussex, is only 
eleven years old, but he has a 
steam traction engine of his very 
own. 

*At the West Sussex traction 
engine rally, held recently near 
j Pulborongh. he was the youngest 
competitor, with his ten-ton 
Burrell traction engine, vintage 
1910. The engine was a present 
to him from his father, and 
Michael's father and grandfather 
are now the only steam plough- 
I ing contractors left in Sussex. 


Young archaeologists of Israel 


Reuven and his young friends in search of antiquities 


MARKING THE SITE 

The Duke of Gloucester Is to 
unveil the memorial cairn, built 
of Oxfordshire flint, to mark the 
site of this year's world plough¬ 
ing championships at Shilling- 
ford on October 12. 

National champions from 14 
nations will be competing. 


GOOD LUCK TO THE 
MAYFLOWER_ 

The replica of the Mayflower 
which has been built at Brixham, 
in Devon, is due to be launched at 
8 a.m. on September 22. 

In keeping . with 17th-century 
custom, the launching will be car¬ 
ried out by a man instead of a 
wornan, and the happy choice of 
an American serviceman has been 
made for the honour. He is Reis 
L. Leming, a young airman 
stationed in this country, who was 
awarded the George Medal for 
saving 22 British lives in the 
disastrous floods three years ago. 

Among many important people 
present at the ceremony will be 
General Wilson, who commands 
the 3rd U.S. Army Air Force. 

When fully rigged, this stout 
little vessel is to carry out trials 
and visit British ports. On April 2 
next year she is to set sail for Ply¬ 
mouth, Massachusetts, where she 
is expected to arrive on May 30— 
wind and weather permitting. 


HIS HEAD'S 
A BALLOON 
HIS BODYS 
A CUT-OUT 
YOU DRAW 
HIS FACE! 


rKElL0€6S UU6H -RAISINS 

OOOD-L-OONS 


How do you make a Dood-l-oon? Simple. Take the free coloured 
balloon you’ll find inside every Com Flakes packet—and use ink, 
paint or sticky paper to give it a face. Cut out its body from the 
back of the packet. ■ 

6 different Dood-l-oons to collect—one free 
every time Mum buys Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! 


GET THE WHOLE FAMILY! 
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RADIO AND TV . ; ^ 

TEN YEARS OF THE THIRD 


"J^HK B B C Third Programme, ten 
years old on Saturday week, , 
will celebrate‘The occasion with 
a week of special broadcasts. 

WhenThe Third was inaugurated 
on September 29,' 1946, it was the 
first- of its kind in ^he world—the 
only radio programme intended to 
be, as the BBC decided at the 
time, “of high cultural level, de- 
, voted to the arts, serious discus¬ 
sion and experiment, and providing 
an intelligent alternative at peak 
hours, to the Home Service.” 

The idea, first considered in 
1943, came to life largely through 


The Hot Chestnut Man 

'\^HEN Eamonn Andrews re-opens 
the Playbox in BBC Chil¬ 
dren’s TV this Wednesday even¬ 
ing, Johnny Morris will be back, 
too, as the Hot Chestnut Man 
dropping in for a chat.. _ 

Johnny has been gathering lots 
of experience recently. In the 
Light Programme every Monday 
night he is heard describing. an¬ 
other section of his jaunt down 
the Thames frorp its source to the 
sea. 

The Playbox will include a Man¬ 
chester team in Cliff Michelmore’s 
What Do You Know? 

Next Wednesday (September 26) 
Eamonn Andrew's takes the stage 
for ■ another in the fortnightly 
series of Crackerjack. . 

School broadcasts 

W^ELL over a thousand more 
schools are now registered as 
listening to BBC School Broad¬ 
casts,-: compared with the figure a 
year ago'. The num'ber is now 
. 28,879.. 

In the ten years since the end 
, of the war the number of sets has 
nearly doubled. 


the drive and imagination of the 
then Director-General of the 
BBC, Sir William Haley. 

Listeners to the Third include 
quite a number of young people 
who appreciate .especially the good 
music broadcast and the- adapta¬ 
tions of literary classics. Perhaps 
the best tribute to the Third Pro¬ 
gramme is to be found in the 
number of foreign countries which 
have copied it, notably Italy, where 
the Terzo Programme w'as stai ted 
in 1950. There are now similar 
programmes in Spain, Greece, 
Germany, and France. 


Brave Eagle 

j^EiTH L.SRSEN, playing the Indian 
chief in Associated Tele¬ 
vision’s new serial. Brave Eagle, is 
a B.A. of Utah University. 



Before, his college days, though, 
he, was a builder’s labourer, a 
garage attendant and vacuum 
cleaner salesman. He wanted to 
be a lawyer but while in hospital 
recovering ’ from war wounds, he 
suddenly decided on acting instead. 


Repeal performances 

JJow Hannibal’s Army, elephants 
and all, crossed the Alps 
to attack the Romans in 218 b.c.. 
made a.fascinating programme in 
BBC Television’s Up To Date 
series last June. On Friday Chil¬ 
dren’s T V is to show a shortened 
version, but with the same 
sequences of film. 

Another piece of film shows an 
attempt at the Natural History 
Museum to crack a heated lime¬ 
stone boulder with cold water in 
the manner it is thought Hannibal 
must have broken dpwn obstacles 
in his path. 

Another repeat programme in 
Children’s T V, next Tuesday, will 
be Phyllis Bentley’s play The New 
Apprentice, a tale of adventure in 
the lonely Pennines which ' you 
may have seen last June. The tele¬ 
recording, I understand, was un¬ 
satisfactory, so the play is being 
repeated live with the, same cast. 
Tom Gledhill, the hero, is played 
by Cavan Kendall, the young 
brother of the well-known actress, 
Kay Kendall. 

AH the Joneses 

1 AM sure you have never seen 
so many Joneses together at 
once as you will in Keeping Up 
with the Joneses in BBC Tele¬ 
vision on Thursday evening. This 
variety programme from Cardiff 
has Peter Jones, the well-known 
comedian; Morgan Thunderclap 
Jones, comedy pianist; Rowland 
Jones, tenor; Roderick Jones, bari¬ 
tone; Mary Deebank Jones, 
soprano; and the Four Jones Boys 
in close harmony. . 

'And the BBC Welsh Orchestra 
and Variety Chorus will be' con¬ 
ducted by Mai Jones. - 


signal box 

as well as goods trains in the mar¬ 
shalling yards. 

In' a recording of the Woolwich 
Tattoo, which is also being broad-, 
cast, we can hear commentator 
Kenneth Wolstenholme giving his 
impressions of being rescued by 
helicopter. 

Ernest Thomson 


Saturday excursion to York 


Saturday Excursion is usually 
pre-recorded; but John Lane, 
of BBC Children’s Hour, tells 
me that. the broadcast from the 
giant railway signal box at York 
Station on September 22nd will be 
live. 

This all-electric'installation, the 
biggest of its kind in all the world. 


has to cope with a converging net¬ 
work of tracks from all parts of 
the country. No fewer than 827 
separate routes are dealt with by 
the huge central panel. 

Alan Dixon will be describing 
its working while the signalmen 
are actually dealing with express 
and local traffic passing through. 



This picture, reproduced by courtesy of British Railways, shows the control room of the York signal box 
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Free ride for a lion 

A baby rhino gives a lion cub a free ride at Chicago zoo. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


War in Egy-pt ends 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1882. CAIRO 
—General Sir Garnett Wolseley 
has today telegraphed this message 
to London: 

“The war in Egypt is over. 
Send no more men from England.” 

Arabi Pasha, the Egyptian 
leader who claims descent from 
the Prophet Mohammed and who 
led the insurrection against the 
Government,' has been arrested in 
Cairo, where he had fled as his 
troops surrendered. 


General Lowe’s cavalry entered 
the city yesterday and received 
Cairo’s surrender to the British 
forces. Today British troops, 
moving freely throughout the city, 
are being welcomed joyfully on all 
sides by the entire population. 

Two days ago Arabi Pasha’s 
army intimated that they were 
ready to surrender, and his whole 
force has now collapsed. 

British casualties in the campaign 
are estimated at only 400. 


Two Dukes banished 


SEPTEMBER 17,1398. COVEN¬ 
TRY—A vast concourse of people 
gathered on Gosford Green near 
this' town today to see Henry 
Duke of Hereford and John Duke 
of Norfolk settle a quarrel in 
armed combat. 

But the crowd was disappointed. 
His Majesty King Richard II, 
appearing in person on the royal 
dais erected for the event, ordered 
the two Dukes not to take the 
field. Instead he summoned them 
before him and banished them 
from his realm. 

. The two Dukes had quarrelled 
on the question of their allegiance 
to the King, and a Court of 
Chivalry at Windsor ordered that 
the Dukes should settle their 
difference by trial of battle. 

Lists were prepared at Gosford 


Green and the two Dukes appeared 
here today magnificently attired. 
The Duke of Norfolk wore a new. 
Suit of armour from Germany, 
but the Duke of Hereford’s armour 
was even more splendid. 

The King, intervening,- declared 
that as treason was involved' the 
blood royal would be dishonoured 
by the defeat of either Duke. He 
banished the Duke of Hereford to 
France for 10 years, and banished 
the Duke of Norfolk for “one 
hundred winters,” ordering him to 
take up residence in Germany, 
Bohemia, or Hungary with a pen¬ 
sion of £1000 a year out of his 
forfeited estates. 

(The Duke of Hereford came 
hack to England a year later, 
seized the Throne from Richard 
and became Henry IV.) 


Trouble at the Coronation 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1761. LON¬ 
DON—A number of amusing mis¬ 
haps occurred at today’s corona¬ 
tion of King George III and 
Queen Charlotte. 

.. The, most diverting incident of 
all was the one that occurred 
when the Lord High Steward,, 
Lord Talbot, made his ceremonial 
entry into Westminster Hall. He' 
had tfaihed his horse mok 
patiently To walk backwards from 
the .royal presence, so that he 
would hot insult Their Majesties 
by turning his back on them. But 
it appears that his horse had been 
too rigorously trained, for when 
the poor beast reached the doors 


of the Hall, it refused to walk 
any way but backwards and the 
Lord High Steward made his 
entrance tail first, - 

More trouble occurred when 
the Deputy Earl -Marshal, Lord 
Effingham, discovered that he had 
forgotten the Sword of State as 
well as the canopies and State 
banqueting chairs; for the King 
and .Queen,', - , 

But King George topk it all in 
good part, and is reported to have 
been much amused when the 
embarrassed- Lord ' Effingham, 
making profuse apologies, promised 
that things would be ordered 
better “at the next Coronation!” 
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ALL^ READY FOR 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Jim Laker (Surrey) 


May (Surrey) 


Trevor Bailey (Essex) 


Douglas Insole (Essex) 


Denis Compton (Middlesex) 


Johnny Wardle (Yorkshire) 


Frank Tyson (Northants) 


Brian Statham (Lancashire) 


Tony Lock (Surrey) 


Alan Oakman (Sussex) 


Brian Taylor (Essex) 


Peter Loader (Surrey) 


Jim Parks (Sussex) 


players who beat Australia this summer. 
In fact, with the exception of the reserve 
wicket-keeper, Brian Taylor, who gained 
his place in the Essex team only this 
summer, all have represented England in 
Test Matches.' 

Peter May, who gives every indication 
of becoming one of England’s greatest 
captains as well as finest batsmen, is 
again leading the side, with Doug Insole, 
the free-hitting Essex skipper, as vice¬ 
captain. 

Denis Compton, amazingly recovered 
from the removal of a kneecap, will be 
returning to the scenes of great triumph. 
Ic was . in South Africa during the 
1948-49 tour that he hit 300 runs, the 
highest score of his long and illustrious 
career. 

The other batsmen are Colin Cowdrey, 
at 23 the youngest of the party, but 
already firmly established in England's 
team; Jim Parks of Sussex; and Peter 


Richardson of Worcestershire as 
left-handed opening bat. 

The all-rounders are six foot- 
five Alan Oakman; and Trevor 
Bailey, who has served England 
so well in the past. Godfrey 
Evans is again keeping wicket 
“Typhoon” Tyson and Brian 
Statham are the two fastest 
bosylers in the world, and should 
be at their best on the hard 
wickets of South Africa. Peter 
Loader is the third fast bowler. 

In spin bowling, too, England 
have players who can “run 
through ” a side. Off-spinner Jim 
Laker and the two left-arm 
bowlers, Tony Lock and Johnny 
Wardle, form a trio that are the 
envy of all cricketing countries. 
Peter Richardson (Worcestershire) j 


Colin Cowdrey (Kent) 


Godfrey Evans (Kent) 


A s the curtain comes down on 
England’s rain-soaked cricket 
season another stage is being prepared 
for our players, for the M.C.C. team 
will shortly be leaving these shores for 
a tour of South Africa. 

. ■ Enthusihsts in that land of sunshine 
are eagerly awaiting their arrival. Having 
played a drawn series with Australia 
and being only narrowly beaten by 
England last summer. South Africans 
hold that this series is virtually for the 
championship of the world. 

Be that as it may, we can certainly 
expect some fine matches. On paper, 
the English team seem superior in both 
batting and bowling. But the Spring¬ 
boks are generally agreed to be one of 
the finest fielding sides ever seen in Test 
cricket—and brilliant catching can make 
even an ordinary bowler look great. 

The nucleus of the M.C.C. team is 
composed, naturally enough of the 
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The Editor's Tabie 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefridrs . London . E C4 
SEPTEMBER 22 .1956 

FAREWELL TO 
A MATE 

Jn paying tribute to the late 
C. B. Fry—this paper 
recalls with pride that he was 
among its earliest contributors. 

In the very first issue of the 
C N he began a series of 
articles on Playing The Game. 
Addressing readers as “ My 
dear Mates,” he asked them to 
listen to his advice not because 
hd “used to make a lot of 
runs at cricket” but because 
he had spent some of the best 
years of his life ia trying to 
train boys to be men. 

If ever a man was fitted to 
give advice to youth it was 
C. B. Fry. Possibly the greatest 
all-round sportsman of any 
country or age, he was a bom 
leader of men and excelled in 
everything he undertook. 

Others have written of his 
wonderful achievements. Here 
we are content to reprint some 
words he once wrote in these 
columns: “ A man never does 
his best when he is thinking 
only of himself. All the best 
work is done when a man is 
thinking of others.” 

It was ever the guiding 
principle of C. B. Fry. 


BLACKENED BEACHES 

TyTANY seaside visitors this 
summer have suffered the 
annoyance of beaches polluted 
by waste oil pumped out by 
tankers, or have seen the piti¬ 
able condition of oiled sea birds. 

It is now an offence for British 
ships to discharge their oil waste 
into the sea anywhere within 
1000 miles of our Atlantic coast, 
and four other nations, Den¬ 
mark, the German Federal Re¬ 
public, Mexico, and Sweden, 
have passed similar legislation. 

Unfortunately, three of the 
largest tanker-owning countries, 
the United States, Panama, and 
Liberia, have not yet come into 
line and, until they do, our 
beaches will continue to be 
fouled. The Advisory Committee 
on Oil Pollution is to try to stir 
up public opinion in America 
against the menace. All who 
value the pleasures of the sea¬ 
side, and pity stricken sea birds, 
will wish them success. 


It makes you fink 

TTveryone has heard of the 
Cockney who exclaimed: 
“Fink of it; fifty-free fahsand 
fevvers on a frush’s froat!” 

A speech-training mistress, 
Ann Hill, relates in the London 
Schools’ Drama Association 
Broadsheet how she persuaded 
her pupils to say “three” and 
“think” instead of “free” and 
“fink.” 

Then she had a shock. Twenty- 
one of the class spelt Finland, 
“Thinland,” and the history 
mistress .wondered why so many 
girls had written that “Nelson 
thought against the French.” 

The fact is that whatever rules 
we make, fashions in pronuncia¬ 
tion change. Had Shakespeare 
been a Cockney he might have 
said: “There is nuffink either 
good or bad, but finking makes 
it so.” Then we should probably 
all have come to fink like that. 


w- 


So tired 


THEY SAY ... 

E cannot, perhaps, conveni¬ 
ently eat much more. 

Rt. Hon. Heathcoat Amory, 
Minister of Agriculture 

TJ'nglish ... is the most impor- 
tant language in the world 
today. Mr. Nehru 

Tt is essential for a Duke to 
work these days. 

The Duke of Luna, Director- 
General of the Spanish State 
Tourist Department 

Tf you have love for each other, 
men will recognise you as dis¬ 
ciples of the One who loved men 
until the end. 

Queen Juliana of the Netherlands 

A TOMic energy development 
has been so rapid that al¬ 
ready the experts’ forecast of a 
year ago have been overtaken 
by events. Sir John Cockcroft 

HE only correct description of 
the taste of water is “ wet.” 
Professor y. Zottennan, at the 
British Association meeting 


A FRIEND’S TRIBUTE 

'T'ms figure that thou here 
see’st put. 

It was for gentle Shakespeare 
cut. 

Wherein the graver had a strife 
With nature, to outdo the life. 

O could he but have drawn his 
wit. 

As well in brass, as he hath hit 
His face, the print would then 
surpass 

All that was ever writ in brass. 
But since he cannot, reader, look 
Not on his picture but his book; 
Written by Ben Jonsdn under 
a portrait of Shakespeare. 


Rusty, Sir Winston Churchill’s 
lion, takes it easy at the Regent’s 
Park Zoo in London. 

Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
September 25,1926 
■yUiULE the Earth was jogging 
comfortably along like a 
trustworthy omnibus at some 
twelve miles a second one Mon¬ 
day evening this month it was 
dashed into from behind by a 
joy-riding meteorite. 

The Earth, being protected by 
a shock-absorbing buffer of air, 
went on quite undisturbed. The 
reckless meteor, which may have 
been bursting along at anything 
up to 40 or 50 miles a second, 
blew up and perished of spon¬ 
taneous combustion in a blaze 
seen from Yorkshire to London. 


OUR HOMELAND 


Temple Bar, the old London gateway 
which is now in Theobald’s Park, Herts. 


T hink on These Things 

T^hen Jesus said that part of 
’’’ “the great command¬ 
ment” was to love our neigh¬ 
bour as ourselves He was asked 
the question: “And who is my 
neighbour?” 

For answer Jesus told the story 
of the Good Samaritan. Then 
he posed the question: “Which, 
now, of these three, was neigh¬ 
bour to him that fell among the 
thieves?” There could only be 
one-answer: “He that shewed 
mercy on him.” 

Our neighbour is anyone who 
needs our help; and we, too, 
are to be “good Samaritans.” 

O. R. C. 


QUIZ CORNER 

1. Where was the wilderness 

in which the Israelites 
wandered for 40 years? 

2. What is Britain’s biggest 

kind of bat? 

3. What is the largest purely 

freshwater fish in 
Britain? 

4. Which bird lays the 

largest egg? 

5. Can you name the high¬ 

est mountain in Wales? 

6. What chime is the BBC 

using while Big Ben is 
being overhauled? 

Answ’ers on page 12 


Out and About 

'^His is a time of change 
everywhere you look, and 
among the most eloquent signs 
of it are the massed flights of 
the birds. Like a great, ragged 
banner streaming across the sky, 
the first of the winter flocks of 
the starlings may be seen any 
day now. 

From hilltops in the south, 
parties of summer visitors can be 
seen flying off, or at least com¬ 
pleting another stage before the 
final take-off until next Spring. 
They include terns and martins 
and swallows; the wheatear and 
the ring ouzel and the turtle 
dove, and some of our best 
warblers. 

But for consolation several of 
our faithful round - the - year 
singers, including the robin, lark, 
and blackbird, are back in song. 
And there are early arrivals of 
some of our winter visitors, in¬ 
cluding the fieldfare, soon to be 
followed by yet another member 
of the thrush family, the red¬ 
wing. C.. D. D. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As La Rochefoucauld wrote: 
It is often in order to make an 
excuse to ourselves that we 
imagine certain things impossible. 


Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

September 23 

Sir Ernest Barker (1874). 
Scholar and political philo¬ 
sopher. He has held important 
university posts at Oxford, 
London, and Cambridge, and 
was a well-known member of 
the BBC Brains Trust. Author 
of notable books on the British 
character. 

September 24 ^ 

Professor Sir Howard Florey 
(1898). Professor of Pathology 
at Oxford 

^ penicillin, 

which prevent germs from breed¬ 
ing), has revolutionised the treat¬ 
ment of many diseases. ■ 

September 25 

Raymond Glendenning (1907).' 
Sports commentator. He began 
broadcasting in the Children’s 
Hour at the B B C’s Cardiff 
studios. His astonishing- speed 
and fluency of speech are well 
known on the air in connection 
with almost every kind of ex¬ 
citing sporting event. 

September 26 

Charles Bradlaugh (1833- 
1891). Politician. For six years 
he struggled to take the Parlia¬ 
mentary seat to which he had 
been elected after making an 
affirmation rather than taking an 
oath, which to a non-Christian 
was meaningless. In 1888 the 
Affirmation Bill secured the 
right for anyone to affirm either 
in the House or the Law Courts. 

September 27 

Samuel Adams (1722-1803). 
American statesman. He was 
one of the earliest advocates of 
independence from Britain, and 
also one of the, leaders of the 
famous Boston Tea Party. 

September 28 

Kate Douglas Wiggin ' (1856- 
1923). ■ American novelist. A 
teacher and organiser of kinder¬ 
garten schools, she became a 
writer, and generations of small 
girls have enjoyed her Rebecca 
of Sunriybrook Farm. 

September 29 

Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell 
(1810-1865). Novelist and bio¬ 
grapher. Her 
mother died 
when she 
was a baby, 
and she was 
brought up 
by an aunt^ 
in the small' 

Cheshire 
town of 
Knutsf ord, 
later the model for Cranford, her 
best-known novel. 
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IMPRESSIVE DISPLAY 
OF CHILDREN’S ART 


Many boys and girls will have 
the chance of seeing the National 
Exhibition of Children’s Art, for 
it is to visit several provincial 
cities after being shown in London, 
and next summer it will probably 
be taken to the United States. 

This collection of pictures and 
pottery produced by people from 
five to 16 is an impressive display 
of British youth’s artistic talent. 
From over 35,000 entries a total of 
312 pictures and 99 pieces of pot¬ 
tery ' has been chosen for exhibi¬ 
tion. Of the pictures, 34 have 
received a “highly commended” 
or a “commended” from a com¬ 
mittee of experts. 

The juniors, aged five to seven, 
have 78 pictures in the show. One 
of them, a Boy on a Tricycle, by 
five-year-old Stephen Gray of St. 
Albans, has been reproduced as an 
advertisement design for the Exhi¬ 
bition. 

But it is the work of the seniors, 
aged 15 to 16, that perhaps best 
shows the results of modern art 
leaching, with its emphasis on 
freedom. The more rigid methods 
of the past could never have pro¬ 
duced pictures like these. The 
outstanding entries here are the 
pen and ink drawings which have 
won for Ralph Wardle, of Skellow, 
near Doncaster, this year’s art 
training award of £250. 

An attractive feature of the ex¬ 
hibition is the friezes done by 
groups of young artists working 
together. A fine example of these 
is Stained Glass Window for Hall 



Christmas Decoration, by 14-year- 
old pupils of Foxford School near 
Coventry. 

There is also a section showing 
delightful examples of what 
youngsters can turn out when they 
take clay modelling seriously. 

This exhibition is open in 
London until September 29 at the 
Royal Institute Galleries, Picca¬ 
dilly, where entrance is one 
shilling, children 6d. It will be 
seen, admission free, at Birming¬ 
ham from October 12 to Novem¬ 
ber 10; at York from November 23 
to January 2, 1957; at Sheffield 
from January 12 to February 12; 
at Aberdeen from February 22 to 
March 23; and at Southampton 
from April 5 to May 4. 





In the Hall of the Great Bull, by Jean Hassell 


BBC TELEVISION 
. SEEN IN FRANCE 

As briefly reported in CN last 
week, a Lourdes man has been re¬ 
ceiving BBC television broad¬ 
casts direct from London—a dis¬ 
tance of 560 miles. This is about 
nine times as far as programmes 
can normally be received without 
a special relay system. 

The man who is able to watch 
our programmes is an electrical 
engineer who has invented a de¬ 
vice whieh fits into an ordinary 
television set. 

This enables him to receive our 
programmes. 


HONOURS FOR YOUNG 
BIRDWATCHER 

■The Severn Wildfowl Trust has 
started a junior branch, called 
“Goslings,” for boys and girls who 
visit the Trust’s sanctuary on 
Saturday mornings. The first 
Gosling to pass two bird observa¬ 
tion tests was 14-year-oId David 
Chafle, of Clifton, Bristol. 

David’s skill in identifying wild¬ 
fowl won him the title of “Pink- 
foot.” With a second test, in 
which he correctly named 20 out of 
22 birds, he became a “White- 
front.” 


THE MAN WHO GAVE US- 
MACADAMISED ROADS 



A road is often referred to as 
“the tarmac.” Tar is familiar 
enough, but Why the “mac”? 

The fact is that this second 
syllable, short for macadam, com¬ 
memorates the name of a Scots¬ 
man of genius who revolutionised 
travel in this country by reviving 
the art of road-making, lost since 
the departure of the Romans 
nearly fourteen centuries before. 
And this man, John Loudon 
McAdam, was born at Ayr on 
September 21, 1756, exactly 200 
years ago. 

When he was a little boy he sur¬ 
prised his sehool teacher by 
making a model seetion of a road 
between two towns in his native 
county. But, when young John 
was 14, his father died, and the 
boy was sent to live with an uncle 
who was a merchant in New York. 

He grew up and prospered there 
and as soon as the American War 
of Independence was over came 
back to Scotland and became a 
local magistrate and road trustee. 
He soon saw that Britain could 
never prosper while she made do 
with the water-logged tracks that 
served as roads over much of the 
country. 

He spent many years experi¬ 
menting, at his own expense, upon 
Toad surfaces before he felt he 
knew enough to write a book about 
his findings. And when, in 1819- 
1820, he did so, it was to tell the 
world he had discovered a new 
method of road-making. 

This consisted in raising road 


surfaces fully three inches above 
the surrounding water level, and 
building the basis out of thin 
layers of broken stones, each as 
cubical in shape as possible, weigh¬ 
ing between four and six ounces, 
and entirely free from earth. 
Proper drainage alongside each 
road McAdam considered of vital 
importance. Traffic would roll the 
surface hard and water w'ould run 


John McAdam 

off it into the ditches instead of 
soaking through. 

By the early 20's it was seen' 
that his system of road-making 
was highly successful, and when, 
in 1827, he explained his idea 
before Parliament the Members 
were so impressed that they made 
him suryeyor-general of all British 
roads, and offered him a knight¬ 
hood—which he refused. 


It is gratifying to note how 
perfectly McAdam fitted into his 
age. By his timely experiments he 
built up a fleet of swift mail- 
coaches to bowl along his hard 
new roads, and so promote trade 
in the years before the invention 
of the steam-engine. Later “mac- 
adamisation ” was adopted by the 
whole civilised world, and the era 
of the practical highway had 
begun. 

Although his work made it 
necessary for McAdam to live in 
the south of England—at Hod- 
desdon, in Hertfordshire—he 
never lost touch with Scotland. In 
the late summer of every year he 
would drive northwards in a two- 
horse earriage, followed by a New¬ 
foundland dog and a pony. Every 
time he came to a by-road he 
thought worth inspecting, McAdam 
would amble off down it, mounted 
on the pony. 

This habit he kept up till he was 
eighty, and it was on November 26, 
1836, during the last journey home, 
that he was taken ill and died, at 
Moffat, Dumfriesshire. 


BRITONS ABROAD 

The British Travel and Holidays 
Association reveal that 77 per cent 
of Britain’s population have never 
been abroad—but that more of 
our people are visiting foreign 
countries than ever before. 

Last year, the most popular 
holiday resorts with Britons were 
in France, Italy, Eire, and Switzer¬ 
land, in that order. 


YOUNG MUSICIANS 
ARE BUSY 

The London Senior and Junior 
Orchestras, founded by Ernest 
Read, will soon be preparing for 
their 31st season. The Juniors 
begin rehearsals’on September 28 
in the Duke’s Hall of the Royal 
Academy of Music. They are 
mostly players between 17 and 25. 

The Special Choir of 500 voices 
begins rehearsals on October 31. 
Applications to join it are wel¬ 
comed from students and other 
young singers new to London. 
They are to sing carols at the 
concert in the Royal Albert Hall 
dn December 13. Other musical 
youngsters in London are looking 
forward to the Ernest .Read 
Orchestral Concerts for Children, 
which will be held each month 
from October to May in the 
Royal Festival Hall. 

More information about these 
Ernest Read activities can be 
obtained from the Secretary, 151 
King Henry’s Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. 


HE FISHED HP £8 

Fishing off Southend pier re¬ 
cently, a local fireman made his 
first catch of the day with his very 
last cast. He hauled up a purse 
containing over £8. The police 
told him that the purse had been 
lost for over a week by a Colches¬ 
ter man, and had apparently been 
drifting about in ten to twelve feet 
of water. 


OUR DUMB FRIEND BELLO (10) 
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FRAGMENTS OF 
ROME IN AN 
ENGLISHWOOD 

There is a feather in the caps of 
both Graham Taylor and; David 
Prior, eleven-year-old lads who 
until last term were at Braughing 
Primary School, Hertfordshire. 
While walking through some 
woods near the school they spotted 
a weatherworn marble head that 
appeared to be Ancient Roman 
work. . 

British Museum, authorities were 
asked to examine the find, and they 
have since reported that it 
almost certainly dates from, the 1st 
century, a.d., and may represent 
the Roman emperor Titus. Now it 
has been given to the Hertford 
Museum. 

It has since been learned that 
the Roman 
head belonged 
to a Mr. New¬ 
man, a keen 
collecter of 
antiques, who 
used to live 
at Braughing, 
and that it 
was among 
unwanted 
material afterwards removed from 
his house and dumped in the 
woods. This explains'why it was 
not found , in the part of the 
village where Roman remains have 
usually been unearthed. 

Needless to say, the whole affair 
aroused great interest in the school 
at Braughing, and the crowning 
joy was a visit from the well- 
known archaeologist, Dr. Glyn 
Daniel, who gave a talk about im¬ 
portant archaeological finds made 
by children in this country and in 
. France and Spain. 

ALL IN THE llAY’S WORK 

Colin Cummings, 15, of Leigh, 
Wigan, was in the middle of his 
nev/spapef round when he saw a 
small boy in the water.. 

Dropping his newspapers on the 
bank, Colin dfved in and brought 
the six-year-old to safety. Then 
he changed and finished deliver¬ 
ing his newspapers. 



IThe LONGEST 
LONfi'JUWP OF THE 

mSMWiE BY ft MAM 
Vino HAhhOTBEEMNOMlM- 
ATECi FOR THE EVENT... ' 

ROBT LEGENDRE 

miTBO STATSS) 


Sporting Flashbacks 



HE CLEAREIS 
25 FT. 5 V 4 INCHES- 
BUT THIS LEAP 
WAS PART OF THE 
PENTATHLOM, IN 
WHICH A LONS TUNtP 
WAS INCUiOEQ AT THAT TIME. 

Tub actual Lons Jump wa'S Another AmiM, 

wm A USi IMPReSSIVE 24 PT. SINCHES 



^romance of The Olympic 

MARATHON WAS THE EXPERIENCE 
OF A POOR CUBAN POSTMAN, 

FELIX CARVAJAL... 

UUA&tM 70 APFDRUPROPBZ 
KIT, NS CUT ClDWN A 
PAIR OFTROUSBRSFOR 
SmTtANOREMiVEO ' 

THE SLEEVES OF An 
OLO SHIRT 70 USE 
AS A VEST. 

The RACE WAS RUN IN 
BLISTERlNfi HEAT 
AMO ONLY 14 OF the 
31 COMPETITORS 
CbMPLETEO THE 
COURSE, WITH 
THE 

CwaAN , 

POSTMAN fourth — ii.LouiS, 

USA. / 0 O 4 


FATHER OF BRITISH AVIATION 


Of all the great pioneers of fly¬ 
ing, none is held in higher esteem 
than Sir Alliott Verdon-Roe, the 
Father of British Aviation. He is 
one of the really great men of the 
Flying Age, and his inspiring story 
is well told by Edward Lanchbery 
in a new book; A. V. Roe, the 
latest in the Men of the Modern 
Age series published by The 
Bodley Head'at lOs. 6d. 

It is a story of dreams and frus¬ 
trations, of heartbreaking failures 
and triumphant success. It is also 
the story of some of Britain’s 
most famous planes. 

PAPER MODELS 
A born inventor, A. V. Roe was 
25 before his attention was turned 
to the problems, of flying. The 
third engineer on a passenger 
ship, he suddenly became aware of 
the effortless flight of an albatross 
keeping abreast of the ship. There 
and then he began making paper 
models, throwing them into the 
wind, and taking notes on their 
behaviour, much to the amuse¬ 
ment of the crew. 

“If the Lord had wanted man 
to fly He’d have given him wings,” 
said one of the senior officers. 

That was the attitude of most 
people to whom Roe revealed his 
ideas, for like all pioneers, he was 


ahead of his time. In 1906 he 
expressed his belief in the future 
of heavier-than-air machines in a 
letter to The Times. It was pub¬ 
lished, but with a footnote by the 
Engineering Editor: “. . . all 

attempts at artificial aviation on 
the basis he describes are not 
only dangerous to human life but 
foredoomed to failure . . 

Part of the footnote, at least, 
was true. Time and again Roe 
crashed, only to clamber out, 
repair the damage—and crash 
again. But though he steadily 
made progress the authorities still 
refused to heed or help him. 

On July 23, 1909, he became 
the first Briton to fly an aircraft 
built and designed in Britain over 
British soil. But a few days later 
only the flight of Louis Bleriot 
across the English Channel saved 
him from being prosecuted as a 
public danger. 

Success was not to be denied 
him, however. People began to 
buy his aircraft, and in 1913 he 
produced a plane which had a 
longer history than any other 
machine—the Avro 504.. (This 
was actually Roe’s fourth biplane, 
but he added the 500 to make it 
sound more impressive for sales 
purposes.) 


Adopted as a multi-purpose 
machine in the early days of the 
First World War, it became the 
R.A.F.’s standard trainer and, with 
various modifications! it continued 
in production until 1931. 

Many other aircraft were to 
result from his fertile mind, 
although the latter-day machines 
which bear the famous trademark 
of Avro—Anson, Lancaster, Vul¬ 
can—were, not designed or built 
by him. 

STILL DESIGNING 

In 1928, a year before he was 
knighted for his services to avia¬ 
tion, Roe sold his company and 
took over the firm of S. E. Saun¬ 
ders. Frorn this association was 
to come such imaginative planes 
as the Saunders-Roe Princess, a 
mighty flying-boat capable of 
carrying 200 passengers (which 
awaits engines powerful enough to 
carry it); the world’s first jet- 
propelled flying-boat fighter; and 
the Saro Hydroski, a fighter which 
lands on water-skis. 

Now in his 80th year. Sir A. V. 
Roe is still designing aircraft—for 
the years ahead. Truly, he is a 
man who has matched vision with 
achievement. Truly, he has served 
his country well. 
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ATOMIC PLANE 
ON THE 
WAY 

In his presidential address to the 
physicists at the British Associa¬ 
tion (referred to on page 2) Sir 
George Thomson expressed his 
“grave doubts about the nuclear 
aeroplane ... of anything like 
the present size.” 

By a strange coincidence our 
Flying Correspondent now sends 
us these notes on the progress 
being made in America on an 
atomic powerplant. 

The 1000-m.p.h. airliner that can 
fly from Britain to Australia non¬ 
stop, he writes, is being brought 
nearer. 

The prototype of an atomic 
powerplant that will make such a 
flight possible is now being de¬ 
veloped in the United States. Its 
reactor (which generates heat for 
the powerplant by splitting atoms 
in its fuel) is already being test 
flown in a giant research plane. 

FOR TESTING ONLY 

At present the reactor does not 
in fact help to power the aircraft, 
For the time being it is in use only 
for studying the effects of radia¬ 
tion on the plane’s instruments, 
equipment, and airframe, and to 
test various methods of shielding 
the crew. 

For power the plane relies on its 
six piston engines and four jets. 

For safety reasons the reactor is 
shut down when the plane, takes- 
off and lands at its base at Fort 
Worth, and is turned on for tests 
, only when high over remote desert 
areas. 

To most spptters the Cohvaif 
N (denoting special test) B-36H 
appears the same as other B-36s. 
But its nose is different—the result 
of modification required for the, 
tests—and near the tail two air 
scoops protrude. These feed air 
into the reactor’s heat exchangers. 

Only the pilots and reactor crew 
are carried aboard. Watch is kept 
on the reactor from the heavily 
shielded nose of the aircraft by 
closed circuit T V. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS, by Rolf Boldrewood—a tale of old Australia (3) 



Near the outskirts of Adelaide Starlight went ahead and stayed at a The cattle were sold for £4000. Dad told Dick and Jim to take ship to At Melbourne they enjoyed the novelty of 
hotel. He dressed up as a terrific “ swell,” and gave out that he was After Starlight had shared out Melbourne, and to go from there to the living in a big town. It was dangerous for 
a rich man, “Mr, Carisforth,” awaiting a consignment of his cattle, the money, they all made their Hollow. The lads, moneyed men now, them to stay, but they lingered, and eventually 
People in the neighbourhood were impressed by his easy elegance ' “getaway.” Starlight and bought new suits, and booked passages became engaged to two sisters, Kate and 
and appearance of wealths When Dad and the others arrived with Warrigal took ship for New on a steamer. They were startled when Jeanie Morison. One morning the news- 
the stolen cattle, he treated them as his servants. Later he organised Zealand, Dad returned to the the steward asked their names. They said . papers were full of the great cattle robbery 
the sale of the cattle in grand style, giving a big lunch party before Hollow. The other three men, they were “ Mr. John Simmons ” and in which they had taken part. Kate, reading 
the auction began, and introducing Dad, Jim and Dick to the com- 'who had only joined the party “Mr. Henry Smith.’* No one had the the paper over Dick’s shoulder, exclaimed : 
panya3hi3“goodfaithfulfellows,”andWarrigal asan“intelligentlad.’! for the “job,” went up country. least suspicion of their real identity. “Oh, I hope they catch the robbers!” 


Jim and Dick must get out of Melbourne at once. See next week’s instalment 
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“I don't think the headmaster is 
available at the moment,” replied 
hir. Carter. “Perhaps I’d better 
see who it is. Ask him to come in, 
Darbishire, and then you can run 
along.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

There came an inaudible mutter¬ 
ing from beyond the door and 
then a tall, thin gentleman in rim¬ 
less glasses, wearing a dark over¬ 
coat and carrying a despatch case. 


THANKS TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


As a punishment Jennings has 
to learn some pages from a his¬ 
tory book. The day before he is 
due to recite the iinposition, 
Venables has a dental appointment 
in Dunhambury and Mr. Wilkins 
drives hint in by car. 

17. An inspector calls 

'T'he journey to Dunhambury 
was uneventful. Ten minutes 
after leaving the school gates they 
drew up at the town centre, and 
parked the car in the High Street. 

Shortly after that two things 
happened which had some bear- 
■ ing on future events. The first 
occurred when Mr. Wilkins 
returned to his car after seeing 
Venables to the dentist, and found 
a policeman standing beside it. 

“ Are you the owner of this 
vehicle?” the constable demanded, 
producing a notebook from his 
pocket. 

Mr. Wilkins admitted the fact. 
“Yes, that’s right. There's nothing 
wrong, is there, constable?” 

With a jerk of his thumb the 
policeman indicated a blue metal 
plaque with white lettering situated 
a few yards along the street. 
"No Parking this side Odd Dates," 
it said. 

“Just in case it happened to 
have slipped your memory, today 
is Thursday, the twenty-first,” he 
said. 

“Eh? Good gracious, so it is!” 
Mr. Wilkins exclairned in dismay. 
“I’ll move the car on to the other 
side of the road at once.” 

Mr. Wilkins unsettled 

“ It’s a bit late for that now.” 

Mr. Wilkins apologised pro¬ 
fusely, and hoped that he had not 
caused any inconvenience. 

“What I mean is, you—er— 
you’re not going to issue a sum¬ 
mons about this, are you, officer?” 
he finished up hopefully. 

The policeman stroked his chin 
thoughtfully and refused to com¬ 
mit himself. “You wouldn’t be 
the first one I’ve reported today,” 
he said. Whereupon he replaced 
his notebook' in his pocket and 
stood watching as the offending 
motorist drove away. 

. The encounter with the police¬ 
man unsettled Mr. Wilkins for the 
rest of the afternoon. He was 
annoyed with himself for so 
, thoughtlessly parking on the- 
;■ wrong side of the street. After 
all, he reflected, one could never 
tell what the outcome might be. 

. Meanwhile, Venables had caught 
the four o’clock bus back to Lin- 
bury. He asked for a' half-fare 
single ticket and proffered the 
eightpence which Mr. Carter had 
given him for the purpose. 

“Half single! And how old 
might you be?” asked the con¬ 
ductor, eyeing him with suspicion. 

“Me? I’m only 12—honestly I 
am.” 

The conductor added a wan 


smile to his look of disbelief. , 
“You don’t really expect me to 
believe that a lad your size is 
under 14, do you?” 

“But I am. I was 12 last May. 
I’m tall for my age.” 

It was clear that the conductor 
did not believe him, for he held 
out his hand for the balance of 
the fare. 

“I haven’t any more money, 
anyway, so you’ll have to let me 
go for half,” Venables protested. 

With bad grace the conductor 
punched a ticket and dropped the 
eightpence into his leather pouch. 
“There’s too many people getting 
away without paying the proper 
fare, if you ask me. Time it was 
put a stop to.” 

Though Venables’ conscience 
was clear, he was distressed by the 
injustice of the charge. “You 
mean you’re going to report me to 
the inspector?” he said. 

“That’s as maybe,” the con¬ 
ductor mumbled as he returned to 
the rear platform of the bus. 

Venables unsettled, too 

For the rest of the journey 
Venables debated in his mind how 
he could prove his innocence; and 
when he arrived back at school he 
had a word with Mr. Carter. 

“Please, sir, have I got a birth 
certificate, sir,” the boy inquired 
anxiously. 

Mr. Carter raised a surprised 
eyebrow. “Yes, of course you 
have. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, I may need it, sir.” 
Venables’ tone was solemn as he 
recounted the argument he had 
had on the bus. 

”... so if he does report me, 
sir, I thought I would send them 
my birth certificate to prove I’m 
only 12,'sir.” 

Mr. Carter refused to treat the 
matter seriously. “I don’t think 
that will be necessary, Venables. 
It’s most unlikely that you’ll hear 
any more about it. And in any 
case, I can vouch for your age if 
any inquiries should be made.” 

“Thank you, sir. Thank you 
very much, sir.” Relieved in mind, 
Venables scurried off to his class-, 
room as the bell rang for the 
second lesson of the afternoon. 

Strange man 

-The weather turned wet the fol¬ 
lowing morning, and at lunch tirne 
the headmaster announced that 
there would be no football during 
the afternoon. Accordingly,- when 
the rest period was over, the boys 
settled down to a variety of indoor- 
occupations. 

At twenty to three Mr.; Carter 
was alone in the masters^ common 
room when a knock sounded on 
the door and Darbishire ' sidled 
into the room. In a loud, self- 
conscious whisper, he announced; 
“Please, sir, there’s a strange man 
in the hall, sir. He asked me to 
tell the Head or someone that 
he’d arrived, sir.” 


came into the room. 

“Good afternoon. My name is 
Macready,” he said in slow, 
deliberate accents. “I’ve come 
from the Ministry of Education. 
I’m an inspector of schools.” 

“How do you do?” Mr. Carter 
said in a welcoming tone. “The 
Head didn’t tell me you 'were 
coming.” 

“I gave him rather short notice. 
I’m afraid,” Mr. Macready .ex¬ 
plained as he took off his over¬ 
coat. “This isn’t a very formal 
visit, you understand. I’ve come 
merely to verify one or two points 
arising from the full-scale inspec¬ 
tion that we carried out some 
months ago.” 

“Quite. Well now, if you’ll wait 
a few minutes I’ll go and tell the 
headmaster you’re here.” At the 
door Mr. Carter turned and 
added: “Please make yourself 
comfortable.” 

Errands 

“Thank you,” Mr. Macready 
replied. “I see you have the 
current number of the Historical 
Review. I’ll read that if I may. 
History is my subject, you know— 
my special subject.” 

“Really,” said Mr. Carter 
politely. 

As he closed the staff room door 
behind him, the master caught 
sight of Darbishire and Atkinson 
farther along the corridor. 

“Come here, you boys,” he said. 
“Darbishire, 1 want you to go and 
find Mr. Watkins. Tell him an 
inspector has arrived and he may 
be receiving a visit from him 
during the afternoon.” 

Darbishire’s eyes shone with 
excitement. “I’ll go and tell him 
at once, sir.” 

As Darbishire scampered away 
on his errand, Mr. Carter turned 
to his second messenger. “You’d 
better go and tell Matron, Atkin¬ 
son. It’s quite likely that the 
inspector will want to have a look 
round the building.” 

Substitute 

Atkinson looked vaguely 
worried. “Have I got to go and 
tell her myself, personally, do you 
mean, sir? You see, Mr. Hind 
said I could do an extra music 
practice, and I was just going 
up to . . .” 

“All right, then; find somebody 
else to take the message, but see 
it’s done immediately,” Mr. Carter 
broke in as he started to move 
away towards the headmaster’s 
study. , 

It did not take Atkinson long 
to find a substitute. Rounding a 
corner, he cannoned into Temple 
twirling a football sock round and 
round like a propeller. 

“Where are you zooming off 
to? Anywhere special?” Atkinson 
inquired. 

“I'm going up to Matron. She 
said she’d dam my sock if 1 
brought it along.” 

Coatmued on page 11 



Birthdpy Gifts you’ll be proud to own . . . 




SENIOR PENCIL BOX 

A handsome moulded plastic case 
with the wonderful disappearing 
Roll Top lid. Complete with 
contents including 

10 LAKELAND CRAYONS 

JUNIOR PENCIL BOX 

Slimmer than the Senior but with the same 
fine qualities. Complete with contents 

Alto; PROTRACTORS, RULES, SET SQUARES, happing PENS, Etc. 
As specified by feodine Educotionol Authorities 

FROM STATIONERS, TOY SHOPS AND STORES 


Sole Distributors: BRITISH PENS LIMITED, ‘Pedigree’ Pen Works. 
Bearwood Road, SMETHWICK, Birmingham 41. And at 134 Old St.. London E.C.I. 


FUUrCOtOt 4 K AOVedfUtUB 



Made from selected whole wheat deliciously flavoured with malt and 
delicately toasted—that’s SUNNYBISK. You’ll love it for breakfast 
with milk, hot or cold. 

CRANOSE FOODS LTD ■ WATFORD • HERTFORDSHIRE 


wvmv.iffnniniiTTTrmrrrffffff/T'" 




Game with a Kick!! 

Terrific fun with this most realistic 
of all table soccer games. You can 
pass, shoot, intercept, dribble, and 
outwit your opponent by skilful 
play. 22 Patent men, ball and 
goals, original game w ith Finger 
Tip Control. Every time you 
play you enjoy it more. Form a 
League and qualify for magnificent 
“Newfooty” awards, fulF details 
in all games. 

FROM GOOD Sports and 
TOY SHOPS EVERYWHERE 



STA.M MAHHEWS 
AND 

NAT LOFTHOUSE 

say: ** Terrific ! 
ing!! .\fost realistic!!!'" 

Ib/il, 19/11, 45/4 

As recommended by Scr.iiith 
Internatxorais George J'cun? 
{Rangers F.C.) erd Lct^rie 
Rei::y {Hiberr.ui F.C.) 


send 2\d. sfatnp to the makers for delzlls 


THE NEWFOOTY CO., Dept. 46, PRIMROSE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 4 
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ZOOLOGICAL 


WITH » QUALITY ” 
APPROVALS 


FREE 



OR PRICE 1/3 
WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Send 3d. for our Postage. (Abroad 
6d. extra.) Monthly selections our 
speciality. IF you wish you may 
joLn“THECODESTAMPCLUB< '! 
Sub. 1/-- Approvals sent rrionthly. 
Quarterly Club gifts. (Postal 

■’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 77), Canterbury, Kent 



BEGINNERS’ STAMP 

outfit free? 

Contains Beginners’ Album; Duplicate Wallet; 
Transparent Envelopes; ,Stamp Hinges; Per¬ 
foration Gauge, etc., AND two interesting 
sets of stamps ! 

ALL FREE to those who send 6d. postal order for postage and 
packing and ask to see a selection of our famous Approvals. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE (DEPT. 11), 

1 MANSFIELD PLACE - PERTH - SCOTLAND 


STAMP PACKETS of QUALITY 

(All Different) 

10 Abyssinia 2/* 200 france 3/9 

25 Algeria !/• 100 French Cols. 3/9 

100 Argentine 31- 200 Germany 2/6 

100 Austria 1/6 . 10 Gold Coast 1 /- 

25 Belgian Cols, 2/6 50 Gt. Britain 2/- 

lOO Belgium 1/6 100 Greece 3/6 

50 Bulgaria 1/6 25 Guatemala 1/9 

100 OanadaN 4/6 10 Iloug Kong 1/3 

25 Ceylon 1/8 200 Hungary 3/* 

100 China 1/6 25 Iceland 3/9 

25 Colombia !/• 25 Ii'aq 1/3 

25 Cuba 1/3 100 Italy 1/6 

10 Cyprus 1/3 10 Kenya !/• 

loo Czechoslovakia 2/- 25 Malaya 1/6 

100 Denmark 21- 50 New Zealand 2/6 

25 Egypt 1/- 25-P3kistaa 1/3 

•25 Ecuador 1/3 100 Portugal 3/- 

100 Finland , 2/9 10 Trinidad 21- 

Whole Worldi 200, 1/9; 500, 6/-; 1,000, 
12/6; 2,000, 24/6; 5,000, £Q. 
Postage 2|d. extra. ' 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, $.W.1 


THREE NEW 
Queen Elizabeth Issues of 

BRITISH 

SOLOMON ISLANDS 

have just been released, and are extremely 
attractive large bi-coloured pictorials 
with 3 different native scenes. Tbe-se' 
superb MINT stamps will be sent at 
once 

ABSOLUTELY FREE!! 

to all genuine collectors requesting one of 
my Discount Approval selections. I also 
give 50 Different stamps entirely free 
to purchasers, and there is a really 
Genuine Bonus Scheme for all regular 
customers. You will not regret writing 
to: 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CN/B$), 

7 Winterbourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. 

enclosing 2id, stamp for postage. - 





■ 



ISRAEL “ ■ immi^ratJon “ ■FREE 

DON’T WRITE A LETTER. Put your, name and address on a piece of 
paper and send it to us with a 3 d. stamp. We will then supply the above 
beautiful stamps with 5 others from Israel and a selection of our 
World Famous Approvals. 

AVON STAMPS (Dept. IS.2) LOWESTOFT 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
•ENTRANCE ' 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this ’examination ‘ 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! VVe are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit all ages from 8^-141 years. 

Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child an*d approximate date of examination. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principal: C. J. F. Bennett m.a. (Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 

(Dept. C.N. 30), College House, Howard Place, Sbelton, 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2^d. stamp for Price List, 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(,Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street. 
London, N.16 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to.: Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER, 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London. E.C.4. - - - 


SEND NOW !! 

! /- Postal 
Order for 
easywi'nng 
plans of 
this Super 
One Valve 
Battery 
Radio. 

RADIO EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTS LTD, 

33 MUCH PARK STREET, COVENTRY 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


Bone of content 

^FTER lunching in Aylesbury 
before the First World War, 
members of the Surrey Walking 
Club took away with them the 
huge bone of the joint they had 
eaten. Later the bone was 
inscribed and is now used as a 
chairman’s hammer at the club’s 
formal meetings. 

Jan Barnard, the “Zatopek”.of 
South Africa, has been chosen 
to receive the American-sponsored 
Helms Athletic Foundation Award 
for his record-breaking feats 
during 1955. He is a triple 
national champion—cross-country, 
six-miles and Marathon—and 
holds the South African Marathon 
and lO-miles record. 

Quick promotion 

“WThen the present football 
season opened, 16-year-old 
Kevin McHale was just a ground- 
boy on the Huddersfield Town 
staff. Since then, however, he has 
made his mark as outside-right in 
the club’s Second Division side. 
Hailing from Darkfield, near 
Barnsley, he was the Yorkshire 
County Schools centre-forward 
two years ago, and was chosen as 
an England reserve. 

J’hp. Sans Egal (Without Equal) 
Club of Ilford, Essex, pro¬ 
vided the two youngest entrants in 
the English swimming champion¬ 
ships at Blackpool. Eleven-year- 
old Pat Pearce competed in the 
girls’ 100 yards breaststroke; and 
Ian Middleton, aged 12, swam in 
the boys’ breaststroke and butter¬ 
fly events. 

Fifteen-year-old Ann Marshall, 
of Kingston, Surrey, who was also 
competing In the championships, 
should really have been in hos¬ 
pital. Ann was due for a tonsils 
operation, but postponed her visit 
—and set up a new British junior 
record for the 110 yards free-style 
event. 

Repairs for the 
Olympic athletes 

the Olympic Village at Mel¬ 
bourne, a team of women 
who will sew and mend for the 
athletes is being organised. Any 
athlete who needs slight repairs 
can have the garment back within 
half an hour. Arrangements are 
also being made to dry the cos¬ 
tume or clothes of swimmers and 
yachtsmen who are in a hurry for 
the next race. 

'J'he world speedway champion¬ 
ship finals will be held on 
Saturday at Wembley Stadium. A 
Continental rider may carry off 
the title, for some of the greatest 
of the European and Scandinavian 
speed aces have won through to 
the finals. The title has been won 
four times by Australia; once 
each by America and New Zea¬ 
land; twice each by Wales and 
England. The reigning champion, 
who will defend his title on Satur¬ 
day,' is Peter Craven, of Belle Vue 
and England,, one of the smallest 
riders' on the speedway. His 
j mascot is the pair of pyjamas he 
I wears under his riding leathers! 


Jn 1896, South Africa lost a 
Rugby Union Test series to a 
British touring side; but from then 
until this summer, they were un¬ 
beaten, although the British Lions j 
held them to a 2-aU ■ draw last 
year. In their recently completed 
Test series in New Zealand, how¬ 
ever, South Africa’s tourists lost 
the rubber by three matches to 
one. Thus the unofficial world 
Rugby crown goes to New Zea¬ 
land. 

Their brothers 

Sheffield Wednesday's famous 
right-wing pair are Alan 
Finney and Albert Quixall, both 
of whom joined the club from 
school. The left-wing pair in the 
Sheffield club’s Colts’ team are 
Brian Finney and George Quixall, 
younger brothers of the first-team 
stars. 

'J'wo Weston-super-Mare school¬ 
boys, David and John Matthias, 
have once again won the Hope 
Trophy in the international 
Hornet class yachting chiampion- 
ships against world-class, opposi¬ 
tion. Their interest in yachting 
began some years ago when they 
moved to Weston, where their 
father is a master at the Grammar 
School. 


Off to South Africa 

Although Fred Titmus, the 
young Middlesex C.C.C. all- 
rounder, was not selected for the 
M.C.C. tour to South Africa this 
winter, he will be travelling to 
.that country to play cricket. He 
is to fulfil a coaching appointment 
at the Grey High School, Kimber¬ 
ley. He spent the last close 
season in Pakistan as a member 
of the M.C.C. “A” team. He 
piayed-in all four unofficial Test 
Matches, and during the tour took 
28 wickets and scored 457 r'ms. 


Trophies for Betty 



Betty Jean Chapman of Deptford 
is only 13, but she has already 
won many swimming trophies. 


Kalamazoo 

gTEVE Mokones, who likes to be 
called Kalamazoo, left his job 
in the Native Affairs Department 
at Pretoria, and paid his own fare 
from South Africa to achieve his 
ambition to play in English foot¬ 
ball. He joined Coventry City, 
where he is developing well. He 
comes from a sporting family. 
His mother was a tennis cham¬ 
pion; his father was a cricketer, 
and a cousin, Elijah Mokones, is 
non-European boxing champion of 
South Africa. 


Trudi Pritzi, of Austria, orie of 
the few pre-war stars . still 
playing in first-class table-tennis, 
is probably giving up the game at 
the end of this season. Miss 
Pritzi was once concerned in a 
most unusual game. In the final 
of the 1936 world championships 
she met Ruth Aarons, of America. 
Both were defensive players and 
refused to attack. So after an 
hour and a half, each player just 
tapping the ball over the net, the 
game was called off and the title 
dreiared v.^ejnt. 



OLYMPIC HOPES-2- 


THELMA HOPKINS 


Six years ago, Hull-born Thelma 
Hopkins was jumping over her 
mother’s washing line in the garden of 
their Belfast home. Four years ago, at 
Helsinki, she took fourth place In the 
women’s Olympics high jump. She 
was then only 16. 

Today, she has jumped 5 feet Si 
inches and held the world record. 


Thelma, one of Britain’s 
brightest hopes for 
Melbourne, is also a 
hockey international, 
with ten appearances for 
Ireland to her credit. 


Z. 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


THE TWO EGG-SHAPED SUNS OF 

BETA-IN-LYRA 


^■'hough the stars appear so | 
. similar to each other as seen I 
with the naked eye, it is surprising 
how very different they all are ; 
indeed, it is very doubtful if any 
two can be found alike. It. is the 
discovery of these differences that 
constitutes the great charm of- 
astronomy and provides such an 
inexhaustible field of research. 

; Some very fine examples of 
stars that have revealed striking 
differences are now almost over¬ 
head in the evening. As soon as 
the sky becomes dark they may be 
readily identified from the accom¬ 
panying star-map, which, incident¬ 
ally, should be kept for further 
reference. Two of them form part 
of the little constellation of Lyra, 
the Lyre, the only musical instru¬ 
ment symbolised through the ages 
by stars. They are Beta' and 
Gamma-in-Lyra. 

FADING BRILLIANCE 
These stars appear very similar 
but actually they are quite 
different, and if the stars be 
closely watched and compared 
from time to time some of this 
difference may be seen with the 
naked eye. Though Beta and 
Gamma usually appear of similar, 
brilliance, of 3.3 magnitude, there 
will be occasions when Beta will 
seem much fainter and of only 4,5 
magnitude. 


What happens is that at inter¬ 
vals of about 6+ days. Beta dimi¬ 
nishes from 3.3 to 4.5 magnitude, 
then after a few hours’ interval 
brightens up again to its usual 
magnitude of 3.3 in the course of 
the next 61 days, only to again 
dwindle, this time to 3.9 magni¬ 
tude. . 


The cause of these remarkable 
variations is due to Beta being 
composed of two suns, both 
immense but one very much 
bigger than the other. These great 
bodies, averaging about 40 million 
miles apart, revolve in orbits, one 
within the other. The smaller 
sun has much the bigger orbit 
and revolves 
in a planetary 
manner round 
the bigger 
sun. 

They are of 
the very hot 
type of sun, 
possibly five 
to ten million, 
miles in dia¬ 
meter; consequently their surfaces 
are relatively near to each other. 
This proximity causes a great 
tidal extension of the incandescent 
cloud surfaces of the radiant hemi- 
. spheres which are nearest together. 
Thus each sun is permanently dis¬ 
torted into an egg-shape. 



These rotate round their- com¬ 
mon centre of gravity once in the 
course of 12 days, 21 hours, and 
47 minutes, the smaller sun aver¬ 
aging about 115 miles a second. 
Now these two suns revolve at 
such an angle relative to our line 
of sight, that as seen from the 
Earth, the smaller sun alternately 
passes in front of and then behind 
the bigger sun. Then, of course, 
neither appears to be egg-shaped. 

When the bigger, brighter sun 
passes behind the smaller there is 
the greatest reduction of light 
from the star as a whole—to ,4.5 
magnitude. But when the smaller, 
less brilliant sun passes behind the 
brighter the reduction of light is 
to only 3.9 magnitude. 

TRAVELLING FOR 233 YEARS 

On any occasion when one of 
these variations or mutual eclipses 
is observed, it should be under¬ 
stood that the particular event 
occurred 233 years ago, this being 
the time the light has taken to 
reach us. 

Try to imagine the complicated 
and strange phenomena that 
would be seen by us if our Earth 
revolved round a pair of suns that 
were periodically egg-shaped and 
alternately got in front of each 
other! 

G.F.M. 



Built in the back garden 

An amateur flier, Mr. Richard Potter is building an aetoplaiie 
in his own hack garden at Bourne End, Buckinghamshire. 


THANKS TO JENNINGS 


j Continued from page 9 

“Goodo! You’re just the chap 
I want! You rriight give her a 
message when you get there. Tell 
her an inspector johnny has rolled 
up and Mr. Carter thinks she 
ought to know.” 

“All right,” Temple agreed. 
“What sort of an inspector is he, 
in case she asks?” 

“I don’t know,” Atkinson con¬ 
fessed. “Mr. Carter didn't say.” 

“There's lots of different kinds, 
you know,'’ Temple pointed out. 
“You can have inspectors of 
weights and measures, and cruelty 
to animals, and income tax and 
sanitary inspectors, and . . .” He 
searched his mind for yet another 
1 example of this all-embracing 


profession. “ Or he may even have 
come to inspect the gas-meters.” 

This wild speculation: seemed as 
good a guess as any to Atkinson. 
“Yes, of course. I’d forgotten 
gas-meter inspectors. That must 
be who he is,” he said. 

Satisfied, Temple trotted off up¬ 
stairs, warbling his tidings to all 
and sundry in a shrill treble. The 
tune was that of My Bonny: the 
words were entirely his own. 

The gas man has come to see 
Matron, 

To see Matron the gas man has 
come. 

The gas man has come to see 
Matron, 

Oh, rnmmity-tummity-tum! 

To he continued 




How*s this for precision! Every moving part 
of a Sturmey-Archer hub gets eight die- 
mensional tests varying from one hundredth to 
two thousandths of aninch ! That*s how you get 
maximume^cieheywithminitnum wear. 


REG HARRIS EXPLAINS 


A hard-working part of a Stumiey'* 
Archer hub is the gear ring. It*s in 
tough steel to take tough strains. U 
needs tools of immense strength and 
keenness to cut the **dog-teeth^* on 
Us inner surface. 


SW 3-speed wide ratio, 38.4% 
increase, 27,7% decrease from 
normal. The ideal hub for the 
everyday cyclist. 


CS2 


Why the new STURMEY-ARCHER 
3-SPEED GEAR makes history 


S TURMEY-ARCHER have provided 
faster, easier cycling for over 50 
years. Theirs are the finest cycle 
gears in the world—light, compact, 
strongly made and reliable. 

They prove themselves the pioneers 
again by introducing the new SW, a 
3 -speed gear Y smaller in diameter 
and weighing 4 oz. less than previous 
models. It is a wide ratio gear, with 
a 38 . 4 % increase and 27 . 7 % de¬ 
crease frorii normal. It is ideal for 
the everyday cyclist, giving maxi¬ 


mum speed wdth minimum effort. 
Whatever kind of cycling you do, 
Sturmey-Archer can provide just 
the right variable gear. Their wide 
range, consisting of both 3 - and 4 - 
speed hubs in wide and medium 
ratios, axe precision built from high 
quality steel. They give years of ser¬ 
vice and are completely trouble free. 
Remember too, that the famous 
Sturmey-Archer brake hubs and 
‘Dynohub’ hub lighting sets are the 
finest in the world. 


for speed with ease 


rV 

FM. 4-speed Medium Ratio. 
12.5% increase, 14.3% and 
33|% decrease from normal. 
The best all-round Club gear. 


GH6 6-voIc Front ‘Dynohub’ 
.which like all ‘Dynohub’ lighting 
secs is mechanlcall/ friccionless 
and trouble free. 


• ' i 

Patent “Flick” Trigger Control 
provides instantaneous gear 
change by the flick of a finger. 
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PROBLEM 

“ JJ'ow,” said teacher to Mary, “if 
your father gave you a shil¬ 
ling, your mother gave you nine- 
pence, an uncle gave you half-a- 
crown, and you already had four- 
pence, what would you have?” 

. Mary remained silent, although 
she was obviously thinking hard. 

“Come, now, Mary. That is not 
such a difficult problem.” 

“Oh, yes it is, miss. , If I had all 
that money I wouldn't know what 
to buy.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

SMALL COPPER at rest on a flower- 
head. This dainty little butterfly 
is one of the hairstreak and blues 
family. The markings of the 
small copper 
(resemble 
those of the 
blues, al- 
t h o u g h , of 
course, the 
colouring is different, being of a 
coppery-orange with black spots 
on the fore-wings. The hind-wings 
are blackish-brown with a wavy, 
orange-tinted band on the margin. 

There is a great deal of varia¬ 
tion in this species. Some speci¬ 
mens are much darker than others 
and the hind-wings on occasion 
are' steely-grey. The spots, too, 
vary in size and arrangement. In 
a normal year there are three 
broods of these charming butter¬ 
flies. 

SING A SONG 

wind has a song that it sings 
to the trees; 

The sea has a song of its own. 
There’s a sort of a song in the hum 
of the bees. 

If you listen to it all alone. 

And the birds have their songs, all 
of different kinds, 

From the thrush to the crafty 
cuckoo; 

And my voice, when I like, can 
sing songs like the winds 
And the birds and the water-waves 
do! 


JACKO HAS THE ANSWER ON THE TIP OF HIS BROLLY 



BEDTIME TALE . 

MISS PARKER PLAYS TRUANT 


“(^OME on! Can’t you hear Ann 
calling us to bed!” said Mr. 
Portly, jumping down from the 
apple tree. 

“Yes. But I’m not coming,” 
said Miss Parker. “The night 
flying moths will be out soon,’and 
it is such fun catching them.”, 

“But they made you sick last 
night,” said Mr. 

Portly. 

“No n s e n s e! 

That was a fish 
bone in my 
throat,” said Miss 
Parker indig¬ 
nantly, whipping 
her tail frdrh 
side to side as 
she did when 
anything annoyed 
her. Then she 
leapt down and 
was three gar¬ 
dens away when 
Ann came out 
to look for her. 

Well, Miss Parker did not catch 
any moths that night. She caught 
a cold instead. For shortly it 
began to rain, fine rain that she 
did not notice, until she was wet 
through. 

Shivering suddenly, she dashed 
off through the darkness to the 
kitchen door. She opened her 



mouth to mew: “Please let me 
in!” But she could not make a 
sound. For her cold had already 
begun making itself felt by taking*^ 
her voice away. 

She went to the kitchen window 
sill, and saw streaks of light 
round the curtains.' “So they 
haven’t gone to bed yet,” she 
thought thank¬ 
fully. And tried 
to mew again. 
And again no 
sound came. 

Miss Parker 
was so annoyed 
that she lashed 
her tail to and 
fro in fury. 

And, oddly 
enough, that did 
the trick. For 
Ann’s mummy 
heard it banging 
against the win¬ 
dow pane, and 
let her in. 

It was a day or two before Miss 
Parker really discovered that she 
had to knock with her tail now, to 
be let in. But she was very glad 
when her voice came back; for, 
besides an aching throat, she had 
an aching tail from all the bang¬ 
ing it got against windows and 
doors. Jane Thornicroft 


WAITING-ROOM TALK 
'J’he small girl had just been 
ushered into the hospital wait¬ 
ing-room. “Are you medical or 
surgical?” asked another girl who 
W'as already waiting. 

There was no reply, so the ques¬ 
tion was re-phrased; 

“Are you ill already, or are they 
going to make you ill?” 

NATURE LOVER 

WTords WORTH loved to write 
about Nature. In his poems 
he mentions 60 birds, 46 plants and 
flowers, 38 animals, 37 trees, and 
a frog, lizard, leech, newt, slow- 
worm, shailj snake, toad, viper, 
and worm. ’ Also he names a 
bee, beetle, butterfly, caterpillar, 
cricket, , fly, glow-worm, grass¬ 
hopper,, and moth.. . ' 

NO SALE 

“^o you are a commercial travel¬ 
ler now? How do you like 
the job?” 

“I like it a lot. I’m my own 
, boss, and' I do'n’t take orders from 
-anybody.” 
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NO JOKE 

'\Yhen Daddy makes a joke 
It’s a very funny joke. 

And everybody laughs out loud; 
And I laugh, too 
(It’s the thing to do). 

And because I’m proud 
■When my Daddy makes a joke, 

A fine clever joke: 

(But I don’t always see it). 

When Mummy makes a joke 
It’s a dear little joke. 

And one that we all understand. 
Daddy cries “Bravo” 

And laughs “Ho Ho!” 

And I always clap my hands 
When Mummy makes a joke. 

Such a dear little joke; 

(And I always see it). 

But when I make a joke. 

Nobody laughs 
But rne. 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. The Sinai Penin.sula between the Gulf of 
Suez, the Gulf of Akaba, and the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

2. The Noctule, or Great Bat, with a wing span 

• of nearly 14 inches. ' • 

3. The pike. 

4. The, ostrich. 

5. Snowdon, in Caernarvonshire, 3560 feet. 

6. That of Great Tom, at Paul's Cathedral. 

CORRECTION 

Edward the' Fifth and Lady Jane Grey 
referred to in September 8 Quiz, were not the 
youngest English monarchs, but the shortest 
reigned monarchs. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Name the athlete. Castle, haL ant, tent, 
apple, wig, anchor, yacht—Chataw'ay 
Six meanings. Cob 

Catch question. Because they will always be 
slight acquaintances 

Literary Triangle. The Wind in the Willows, 
by Kenneth Crahame (Portly). Through the 
Looking Glass, by Lewis Carroll (The White 
Knight). Tom Brown's Schooldays, by 
Thomas Hughes (East) 

Add two flowers. Aster, stock ' 

WliaUs in a name ? ' Road surface, train, cab, 
violin, .railway guide 


NAME THE ATHLETE 
Jf you arrange the eight objects 
correctly their initial letters 
will spell the surname of a famous 
athlete. Can you say who he is? 



CATCH QUESTION 
^Y^hy cannot thin people ever 
become great friends? 

LITERARY TANGLE 
Below are the titles of three 
wU-known books, their autitors, 
and a character from each book. 
Can yon identify the author of 
each book and its character? 

’J'he Wind in the Willows, Lewis 
Carroll, Through The Look¬ 
ing Glass, The White Knight, Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, Kenneth 
Grahame, Thomas Hughes, Portly, 
East. 


ADD TWO FLOWERS 
YJan you make five four-letter 
words reading down by add¬ 
ing the names of two garden 
flowers to these rows of letters? 
The names should be placed above 
and below the rows. 

R E I P I 
T A R I N 

WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

To what did these people give 
their name? 

McAdam, Pullman, Hansom, 
StradiVarius, Bradshaw. 


SIX MEANINGS 

Can you find a word of three 
letters which can apply to the fol¬ 
lowing? 

YJale swan, type of nut, bread 
roll, type of horse, roundish 
lump of coal, centre part of an 
ear of corn. 

Answers to puzzles are in column 5 


Crossivord Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Full 
extent. 4 Storage container. 7 
Aged. 8 For carrying mortar or 
bricks. 9 Warn. 12 Within. 13 
To a higher position. 14 To 
be indebted. 15 Male deer. 17 
Bustle. 18 Showed the way. 19 
Automobile Association. 20 
Nova Scotia. 21 Confessed. 24 
Anger. 25 Everything. 27 Damp. 
28 Group of oarsmen in boat. 
READING DOWN. 1 Thus. 
2 Placed seed in ground. 3 Total. 
4 Male child. 5 Fool. 6 Remainder. 
8 .Skip. 10 Drinking vessel. 11 
Defraud. 12 It is surrounded by 
water. 16 Administration. 17 Be¬ 
came seated. 19 Devoured. 22 
Bore. 23 Listen with it. 26 Long 
Wave. Answer next week 
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Why not your child ? 
SIMPUFIED POSTAL COURSES 

are available 

specially written to prepare children for 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING for children 7^131 

When writing, state age of child and approximate date of examination 

COURSES based upqp the results of these tests 
NO TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED 

Individual Postal Tuition in COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS including; 

SHORTHAND 9 TYPEWRITING 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC • ENGLISH FOR COMMERCE 

BOOK-KEEPING • LANGUAGES 

Thorough preparation for the following Examinations; 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
CIVIL SERVICE, ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, Etc, Etc 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
WRITING FOR RADIO & T.V. 
COMMERCIAL ART 

■SEND THIS COUPON NOW- 


★ 

★ 


MERGER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

69Wimpole Street, LONDON, W.l. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
details of the following courses: 


C 28 


Name .. 
Address , 


IF APPLICABLE 

Ageof child. Dateofexam., 

BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 













































































